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Perhaps the most audience-friendly component 
of the show was the landscapers, window washers 
and exterminators—played by ATL acting interns— 
who worked throughout the production sardoni- 
cally pointing up class divisions and the leisure- 
addled nature of Coward’s central characters. It 
was a distancing effect that felt arbitrary at times 
but also provided multiple layers of comic action. 
Throughout the first act, for example, the irritating 
squeak of a squeegee removing water from the 
Bliss’s fifteen-foot glass walls undermined Coward's 
pretentiously clever dialogue (particularly when 
Webber found himself awkwardly stranded on 
stage with SITI newcomer Joan Jubett). Bogart 
never allowed the audience to forget the laborers 
who maintained order amid the chaos, and the 
director unselfishly provided these young actors 
some of the evening’s most entertaining sequences. 
During the two intermissions, as the workers set 
up the stage for the following act, the interns 
engaged those audience members not in the bar or 
lining up for the bathroom with a joyfully choreo- 
graphed, techno-infused lesson in Bogart’s popular 
Viewpoints training. 


ATL’s Hay Fever was hugely entertaining, a self- 
reflexive vaudeville that zealously unmasked the 
performative desires that motivate human behav- 
ior. Unlike recent SITI Company productions at 
ATL (for example, Cabin Pressure and bobrau- 
schenbergamerica), Bogart’s take on Coward’s com- 
edy was completely unsentimental. Indeed, it was 
caustic, even cynical—a giddy, poison-pen valen- 
tine to hedonistic abandon and those selfish, larger- 
than-life caricatures that feed the theatre. Follow- 
ing the terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center, 
Bogart and SITI Company members could have 
shaped Coward’s play into a frivolous celebration 
of theatre as a salve for troubled times, but there 
was a sharp-edged violence underneath the comic 
surfaces boldly embodied by Lauren and her SITI 
colleagues. 


For Bogart, Hay Fever continues to be relevant 
because it dramatizes a family who “dances on the 
volcano of a culture in transition.” In this produc- 
tion the dance, like O’Hanlon’s onanistic rave-up 
that jump-started the show, was grotesque and 
coldly narcissistic. There was nothing gentle or 
reassuring about the humans on display in ATL’s 
Pamela Brown Auditorium. The wealthy played 
mean-spirited games for sport and laughter while 
the workers moved silently and unseen, seeking 
pleasure only when the masters were carefully out 
of sight. 


JEFF TURNER 
Hamline University 


FLOWER DRUM SONG. Music by Richard 
Rodgers. Lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II. 
Book by David Henry Hwang. Mark Taper 
Forum, Los Angeles. 13 October 2001. 


The critically acclaimed Asian American play- 
wright David Henry Hwang has revised Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s 1958 musical Flower Drum Song 
in unprecedented proportions for the Mark Taper 
Forum in Los Angeles. The musical opened. in 
October 2001 with a new book, and the production 
offered new staging, choreography, and orchestra- 
tion. In a mid-scale musical but larger than re- 
gional theatre, director and choreographer Robert 
Longbottom and supervising music director David 
Chase staged a fanfare, literally and figuratively, of 
song, dance, and story. 


The musical begins in darkness except for a lone 
spotlight on the main character Mei-Li, played by 
Lea Solanga. On an empty stage with a white 
screen in the back, she stands slightly hunched, 
tapping a flower drum, as she sings a slowed 
version of the musical’s most famous song “A 
Hundred Million Miracles.” Thus begins a narra- 
tive of various “miracles’—immigrant success, ro- 
mantic coupling, assimilation, and, an additional 
strand in Hwang’s revised story, discovery of a 
hybridized artistic voice and form that reflect the 
cultural and personal realities of Chinese Americans. 


From the opening scene, Hwang’s Flower Drum 
emerges as a full-scale ensemble production of an 
elaborate and well-made musical. The songs, which 
are from the original 1958 production, are thor- 
oughly integrated into the revised story line. They 
range from strong solos like “I’m Going to Like it 
Here” and “Like a God,” performed by Solanga 
and Allen Leu (Ta) respectively, to such large 
company numbers as “Grant Avenue” and “Chop 
Suey.” The singing and dancing accompanied by a 
six-member orchestra and band music sometimes 
provide an upbeat feel or slow down the action 
into poignant, quiet moments. 


Sitting in the audience, I was aware of those 
around me who sang along with the music, while 
they expressed beaming pleasure at re-experiencing 
something they had enjoyed in the past. In this way 
the musical’s well-known songs and recognizable 
story line encourage the audience to enjoy the 
musical’s familiarity. However, the 2001 Flower 
Drum also does more than merely reiterate or 
nostalgically celebrate the old; it also provides a 
different, perhaps more progressive, version of an 
Asian American musical. The greatest change that 
Hwang offers to this end is the frame story. In the 
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(L to R) Eric Chan, Sandra Allen, and Robert Pendilla in Flower Drum Song, directed by 
Robert Longbottom, with a new book by David Henry Hwang, produced at the 
Mark Taper Forum. Photo: Craig Schwartz. 


Original narrative, the basic story was a personal 
one of an immigrant trying to assimilate into main- 
stream American society. The new narrative frames 
the personal story with an artistic one: a Chinese 
American theatre artist’s struggle between what is 
traditionally Chinese and what is newly American. 


David Henry Hwang’s focus on the plight of 
Chinese American theatre is first evident in the 
staging of the production. Following the opening 
story of Mei-Li’s immigration to America, the audi- 
ence sees onstage a frame of a two-story Asian- 
style building with red pillars and a green roof. In 
the top center of the structure is a sign that desig- 
nates the building as the “Golden Pearl Theatre,” 
and what protrudes from this structure is a half- 
hexagonal stage; the stage upon which Flower Drum 
Song unfolds is also a literal stage in the dramatic 
world. The scene begins with a classic Chinese 
opera already in progress, but the action quickly 
stops as Ta, who was playing a female character in 
the opera, shows his dissatisfaction with the cur- 
rent production. A heated discussion ensues be- 
tween Ta and his father Wang, played by Tzi Ma, 
about what constitutes true theatre for them. While 
Wang places enormous value on keeping the Chi- 
nese opera tradition, Ta denigrates his father’s 


emphasis on what he sees as an obsolete art form in 
America. Ta tells Wang, “This theatre is dying,” 
and the way to revive the theatre, he believes, is to 
Americanize it. With Ta’s efforts, the Golden Pearl 
Theatre becomes Club Chop Suey, but with musi- 
cal numbers of scantily clad Asian women and 
clownish Asian men, the theatre becomes a kind of 
Chinese minstrel show, as, of all people, Ta later 
mentions in passing. 


Ta’s search for a more American theatre parallels 
his search for a more American identity. Ta believes 
that in order to be more American, he needs a 
woman who is also properly American; hence he 
prefers the tall, slender, sophisticated, second- 
generation Linda Low, played by Sandra Allen, to 
the small, soft-spoken, hesitant, newly immigrated 
Mei-Li. Yet, just as Club Chop Suey goes awry, so 
does his pursuit of Linda Low, and it is not until he 
discovers the value of Mei-Li and his love for her 
that he can also imagine a genuine Chinese Ameri- 
can identity and discover a true Chinese American 
theatre. Ta’s realization is evident when he says, “If 
we want to make something new, we first have to 
love what is old.” In the final union of Ta and Mei- 
Li, the old (Chinese) and the new (American) sym- 
bolically join to form the Chinese American, and in 
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the theatre Ta is able to imagine what he calls the 
“new opera,” a hybrid art form that incorporates 
elements of the classic Chinese opera. 


Hwang has taken the old 1950s mainstream 
Chinese American musical and its representation 
of Chinese Americans and altered them into some- 
thing different, something new. Hwang’s version 
in 2001 thus steers Asian American theatre in a 
more promising direction. 


SUN HEE TERESA LEE 
University of Southern California 


NECESSARY TARGETS. By Eve Ensler. Hart- 
ford Stage Company, Connecticut. 1 De- 
cember 2001. 


The world premiere of Eve Ensler’s play about 
women managing the aftermath of war-time atroci- 
ties in Bosnia opened in the early days of active US 
military involvement in Afghanistan. Traditional 
and chronological in structure, the play follows 
two American therapists who go to Bosnia to help 
refugee women recover from trauma. One is a 
wealthy New York psychiatrist in mid-life, well 
known for her work with eating disorders, who 
lacks all experience with refugee populations and— 
with her designer nightgown and pampered hy- 
gienic habits—seems initially quite ill-suited to the 
work at hand. Played by Shirley Knight, the char- 
acter J.S. is the most changed by ensuing events. 
The other American citizen is a young trauma 
specialist and expatriate who never stays long in 
any given location but has considerable experience 
with international crises. At first her hard-nosed 
practicality renders her sympathetic, but it quickly 
emerges that Melissa (Catherine Kellner) is a “story 
vulture” whose highest priority is tape-recording 
traumatic personal accounts for a book she is 
writing. The pressure she exerts precipitates a 
crisis, and her own volatile feelings about her 
exploitation of the women she is supposed to be 
helping induces her to leave the camp abruptly, 
headed for the latest crisis in Chechnya. 


The five other characters are all refugees, living 
together and doing their best to look after one 
another. Nuna (Maria Thayer) is a hip urban teen- 
ager of mixed ethnic heritage; Seada (Marika 
Dominczyk) is a young mother who refuses to 
accept her baby’s death; Jelena (Alyssa Bresnahan) 
is deeply in love with her husband, who has been 
undone by her rape. She accepts his beating her as 
a reaction to his own impotence. Azra (Sally Parrish) 
is an elderly woman displaced from a rural village; 


and Zlata (Diane Venora), a doctor in her own 
right, is the most skeptical about outside interven- 
tion. The play moves from a framing scene in New 
York where the two therapists size each other up to 
the refugee camp in Bosnia, where they are to 
conduct group therapy. A series of ensemble scenes 
are punctuated by two-person confrontations. It is 
Zlata who refuses to accept the role of victim and 
who, despite her resistance, praises J.S.’s handling 
of the crisis that develops. Once J.S. acknowledges 
the limitations to the do-gooder posture she ini- 
tially held, a real relationship of mutual respect is 
possible between the two physicians, but J.S. re- 
coils from the intimacy of touch and returns to her 
Park Avenue life, changed, confused, and chal- 
lenged by her encounter with the refugees. 


Music provides the bridge for the most genuine 
contact between characters. In one case, this is a 
Madonna song on cassette that Melissa shares with 
young Nuna; in another, it is a lullaby that J.S. 
sings in an attempt to comfort Seada when she has 
a breakdown. The most joyous and transcendent 
scene involves the women drinking and dancing 
together. Michael Wilson’s direction of the all- 
female cast won him high praise in local reviews 
and captured the kind of abandon into physical 
release that women sometimes share outside the 





Marika Dominicyzk (Seada) and Shirley Knight 
(J.S.) in Eve Ensler’s Necessary Targets, directed by 
Michael Wilson at the Hartford Stage Company. 
Photo: T. Charles Erickson. 
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